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It is impossible to arrive at a satisfactory account of the objec- 
tive reference of judgments so long as we consider nothing but the 
judgments themselves. In and of themselves they are merely physi- 
cal facts. They are no more and no less mysterious than so many 
chairs and tables. They are simply complexes of nervous discharge 
and muscular tension and relaxation. If we desire to understand 
their epistemological function, we must not consider them alone. 
To do so is to commit a fatal abstraction. We must take into con- 
sideration the entire structure in which they occur — the organic 
structure stimulated by contacts with objects outside itself, and 
responding to these contacts in a thousand various ways, some of 
which make up what we call knowledge. 

In closing, it may be well to say a word as to the bearing of 
this point of view upon epistemology as a whole. Bertrand Bus- 
sell is responsible for introducing into philosophy a technique which 
in a measure deserves to be called scientific. By applying the 
notions and methods of symbolic logic it is undeniably possible to 
get a very sharp definition of certain issues, and consequently to 
arrive at definite solutions of detailed problems. But the differ- 
ence between modern science and philosophy is something more 
than a mere matter of technique. It is a difference in point of 
view. Science is objective, and philosophy, in large measure, is 
subjective. Russell's own distinction between knowledge by ac- 
quaintance and knowledge by description is essentially subjective. 
Philosophy can not become truly scientific till it becomes objective 
through and through. And a most important step in this direction 
is to adopt an objective point of view in studying the knowledge- 
situation. 

James L. Muksell. 

Painesville, Ohio. 

THE COMPLEX DILEMMA— A REJOINDER 

I REGRET that absence from the country has prevented my giv- 
ing earlier attention to Professor Brogan's criticism 1 of my 
article on the complex dilemma, 2 since it contains a serious misrepre- 
sentation. 

The "exact meaning" of my criticism of the dilemma is said to 
be contained in the following dilemma : "If the minor and the con- 
clusion are exclusive alternatives, the argument is fallacious ; and if 
the minor is exclusive and the conclusion is non-exclusive then the 
argument is redundant. But either the minor and the conclusion 

i This Journal, Vol. XVIII, pp. 566-7. 
2 Ibid., pp. 244-6. 
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are exclusive, or the minor is exclusive and the conclusion is non 
exclusive. Therefore the argument is fallacious or redundant." 
And Professor Brogan adds : "It is perfectly obvious that the minor 
premise here is false, because it overlooks the possibility that both 
the minor and the conclusion may be treated as being formally non- 
exclusive alternatives. If this treatment is given, the complex 
dilemma is neither fallacious nor redundant. ' ' 

The reader who cares to refer to my article will see that these 
remarks are wholly misapplied. So far is it from being true that I 
did not consider the last-mentioned possibility, that I showed ex- 
plicitly that in that case the argument reduces to a familiar form of 
sorites. When Professor Brogan concludes that "the non-exclusive 
interpretation of disjunction is required for the complex dilemma," 
he is merely restating my own contention. 

There is one point in the criticism which is well taken. The 
example of a complex destructive dilemma, which I quoted from 
Whately and Jevons, was badly chosen for my purpose. As under- 
stood by Whately it was merely redundant, and as interpreted by 
Jevons it was entirely correct. It is not quite accurate, however, 
to say of Whately that, like Jevons, he "carefully and explicitly 
defended the non-exclusive interpretation of 'or'." Whately held 
that in most cases the exclusive interpretation is called for, but that 
sometimes (depending on the context) the alternatives are to be 
taken as non-exclusive. Accordingly, in his account of the dilemma 
two types appear. On the one hand, it is explicitly recognized that 
the minor is sometimes not a strict disjunction; and on the other 
hand, in the construction of various examples, care is evidently taken 
to make the minor a strict disjunction. This is the case with the 
example which I quoted. It is also the case with the following. 
"Either they [the blest in heaven] will have no desires, or have them 
fully gratified." "He [JEschines] either joined [in the public re- 
joicings], or not." Furthermore, there is no suggestion in Whately 's 
account that where the minor is thus clearly intended as a strict dis- 
junction, the conclusion requires a different interpretation. 3 

This point is historically of some importance, because it is to 
Whately that the theory of the dilemma in its present form is directly 
due ; and it is probably to the imperfect clearness of his account that 
the current misunderstanding of the topic is to be traced. 4 

Theodore de Laguna. 
Beyn Mawb College. 

s Elements of Logic, London, 1848, pp. 108-110. 

*Thus Bain, who draws upon Whately, interprets the disjunction strictly, 
without suspecting that he has modified his borrowings in any way. Cf. Logic, 
London, 1910, Vol. I, pp. 119, 121. 



